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LOVE BE A 
CHRISTMAS STAR 


And trees and windows are alight 


By ELIZABETH BARR HAAS 


Tall shining candles burn tonight, 


December 


| All up and down our little street; waite 
For at the baby Christ Child’s feet Three 


“We lay our Christmas gift of love 


While stars beam down from high above: 


Pitoo should love to be a star 
Up where the fleecy moon-clouds are, 


“First twinkling bright, then twinkling dim, 
‘And sending love and light to Him. 
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JEAN'S 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 


The gift that Jean gave 

was more important, she 

found, than all those she 
received 


Illustrations by 
NELLE FARNAM 


EAN turned 

the big pink 

leaves of the catalogue slowly. Sandy, the yel- 

low collie sitting beside her on the steps, laid 

his nose on the page and pleadingly raised his 

mournful brown eyes to her face. She gave 

him a quick hug, and then pushed his head away 
determinedly. 

“No, Sandy, I can’t play. I must find 


By MARY STEARNS 


her again,” Jean said. “Oh, here she is, the 


darling!” Jean brought her short freckled nose 
close to the book and her eager gray eyes pored 
over the picture. “If I can only get her here 
by Christmas!” 

Although the red letters on Grandfather’s 
calendar, which hung over the white pine table 
in the kitchen, spelled December, Jean could 
hardly believe it. The Decembers of her past 
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ten winters had meant a white world of snow- 
balls and skating. But here in this green, shel- 
tered valley she had not caught so much as a 
gleam of frost, and she still spent her days out 
in the sun racing about the ranch. 

Only the summer before she had left her 
mother, father, and baby brother—a very deso- 
late trio—in the big Kansas City depot. Stand- 


ing beside the fat, jolly conductor who was to 
look after her, she had waved them a brave 
good-by and then left to spend the winter with 
her grandparents in sunny California. 

There was so much to see and do on the 
ranch that at first Jean had not had a minute 
to be lonesome. It was since she had been mak- 
ing Christmas gifts that she had missed a com- 
panion the most. At home she and her two best 


friends, who lived in the same block, had al- 
ways planned their Christmas gifts together. 
Often in the winter evenings they had sat work- 
ing together before the blazing fire in her liv- 
ing room. 

This year Mrs. Lewis, the stout, comfortable 
wife of Grandfather’s hired man Luther, was 
helping Jean make her presents. Jean had pains- 
takingly hemstitched an enormous linen hand- 
kerchief for Grandfather. One of her forefin- 
gers was still rough and tender from the pricks 
of the needle. Now, with a small ivory shuttle 
that Mrs. Lewis had loaned her, she was tatting 
a yard of edging to send her mother. 

The only family near Grandfather’s home 
lived in a tumble-down unpainted house a half 
mile up the road. Soon after Jean had come 
to the ranch she had seen a black-eyed little 
girl sitting on the steps of the house holding a 
baby. Mrs. Lewis told her that the family was 
“Portuguese and dirt poor.” Jean had asked 
Grandmother if she might go over and play 
with the girl. 


“Why, I suppose you can,” Grandmother 
said. ‘‘Poor little thing, | don’t know that she'll 
be able to play with you much—I think she 
works as hard as any woman, taking care of 
that baby.” 


“Won't she go to school when it opens?” 
Jean had asked. 

“Well, she’s supposed to, I guess, but her 
mother works round in the houses in town a 
good deal, and when she works, Leota—that’s 
the little girl’s name—has to keep the baby.” 

When a few days later Jean did go down 
the road to the little house, carrying a basket 
of currant buns as an excuse, she found that 
what Grandmother had said was true. Leota 
tried to join in her games, but whenever the 
baby cried she had to take him up and get him 
a drink or feed him or put him to sleep, and 
the girls could not really enjoy their play. Jean 


-did not stay long, and she made up her mind 


that she would just have to get along without 
a best friend. 


When school started Leota was busier than 
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ever, and as there were no other 


helped gather the eggs. Grand- 


gitls of her own age, Jean did 


mother had been in a hurry and 


indeed have a lonely time of it. 


NE EVENING when Jean 
was curled up before the 
open fire, Grandfather came in 
with the mail and dropped a big 
paper-covered book in her lap. 
“Here, Chick,” he said; “‘like 
to look at this?” 
She picked it up curiously. 
“Complete Catalogue — B. 
Brown Mail Order Company,” 
she read on the cover and for 
a long time she sat absorbed in { 


the book. 

“Why!” she said finally to 
Grandmother, who sat peeling a ° 
pan of red winter apples, ‘ 


“there’s a picture of nearly ev- 
erything in the world in this!” 
Every few pages there was a stiff ale 
shining leaf, beautifully colored. 


Turning to one of these pages . } 


near the end of the book Jean’s 
eyes opened wide and she held 


too. 


Li | sweet-smelling hay in the man- 


as she carefully piled the brown 
and white eggs in her apron, she 
said, 

“Jean, if you'd like-to gather 
the eggs every night, I’ll let you 
ride into town with Luther when 
he goes to the store and you may 
have a third of the money they 
bring.” 

“Oh, Grandmother!” Jean 
had jumped up and down and 
clapped her hands till the chick- 
ens scattered in fright. ‘“‘I’d love 
to!” 
ae She had enjoyed doing it 
Hunting for nests in the 


gers was such fun that she had 
not thought about the nickels 
she was dropping into her bank. 

But this evening as she 
stared longingly at the picture 
of the big golden-haired doll it 
occurred to her that the doll 
could be her own. She had al- 


the book up. “Oh, Grandmoth- >i most quit caring for dolls but 

er,” she cried. ‘‘Isn’t she love- this one would be different—it 

ly!” Merny Commas §=would be almost like having a 
Grandmother put down her Me ee chum. 


paring knife and rested her 
hands on the edge of the pan. 

“My, my!” she said admiringly, “she looks 
like a fairy princess.” 

“Yes,” replied Jean slowly, “and she looks 
like a girl that lives in my block at home. Her 
hair is yellow too, Grandmother, and curls ex- 
actly that way. Her cheeks aren’t so round, but 
her eyes are blue like that. We used to be the 
best friends,” Jean added wistfully. 


On the page beside the doll was printed 
“$4.00 postpaid.” As Jean looked at it she 
dropped the piece of apple she was eating and 
stared thoughtfully into the fire. She was re- 
membering the first afternoon that she had 


She ran to her little bedroom 
just off Grandmother’s room. From the white- 
painted washstand, which with the gold-edged 
mirror hanging above served her as a dressing 
table, she took her bank and poured the money 
onto the bed. Three dollars and sixty cents! 

“Why,” she cried excitedly, “that only 
leaves—forty cents more to get! I can do it 
before Christmas!” 

She made up her mind to keep it a secret. 
The money was hers to do with as she liked. 
She would get Mrs. Lewis to help her send the 
order and what a surprise it would be when 


she came riding back from town with the doll 
beside her! 
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HE DECEMBER days hurried by, and ev- 
ery day the shuttle flew faster in Jean’s 

fingers. By the time the edging was done 
Christmas was very close at hand. The hens 
must have seen the anxiety in Jean’s face when 
she hunted the eggs, for they did their very best 
and two weeks before Christmas Mrs. Lewis 
wrote the important letter to the B. Brown Mail 
Order Company. Jean’s little silk purse bulged 
like the waddling hens who had helped fill it 
as she handed it to Luther so that he could 
get the money order to send with the letter. 

Over and over on the way home from town 
she asked, 

“Do you really think, Mr. Lewis, that the 
company will get her here before Christmas?” 

And each time he replied that he was sure 
they would. 

Then Jean would 
sigh with relief. 


Then she took English walnuts, gilded them, 
and tied them to the branches with red ribbon. 
Great yellow oranges fastened with silver rib- 
bon were hung here and there. Altogether Jean 
thought it prettier than any tree she had ever 
seen. 

But still the doll had not come! Each eve- 
ning as Jean heard Luther’s truck she would run 
out, only to see him shake his head. The after- 
noon of Christmas Eve she called to him as he 
started for town, and he stopped the car. Her 
cheeks were as red as her scarlet tam, and her 
eyes were sparkling when she caught up with 
him. 

“T just had to come with you today,” she ex- 
plained breathlessly as she climbed in beside 
him. “I hate to leave the house—the smells in 
the kitchen are ’way 
better than eating” — 
she gave a rapturous 


“You see, it’s very 
important,” she ex- 
plained, “‘because she 


bounce on the seat— 
“and Grandfather 
just put a clothesbas- 


is going to be my spe- 
cial friend. I feel as 
if she’s my own age, 
and it’s so nice to 
have some one your 
own age with you at 
Christmas, don’t you 
think?” 

Luther said he 
thought it was. 

Seven days passed 
and Christmas week 
arrived. Grandfa- 
ther hauled home a 
large fir tree from the foothills, and two days 
before Christmas he and Jean put it up in the 
front room. They had no ornaments because 
Jean had begged to have the tree trimmed in the 
same way that Mother’s trees used to be trimmed 
for her when she was a girl. Grandmother was 
delighted with the idea, and in the long eve- 
nings they popped corn and Jean threaded long 
strings of white popcorn and red cranberries. 


ketful of packages 
under the tree! But I 
feel that ‘she’ is go- 
ing to be with me to- 
morrow, and _ that 
means that she must 
be at the post office 
now, waiting.” 

When they drew 
up in front of Leota’s 
forlorn little house, 
Luther stopped. 

“I have to see 

Manuel Silva about 

some hauling, it won’t take a minute,” he told 
Jean. 

“Tl come too.” She climbed out after him. 

Luther went across the yard to the wood- 
shed where Manuel was stacking wood and 
Jean ran up the front steps and knocked. 

When Leota opened the door, hot steamy 
air and a strong smell of soap rushed out. 

“Merry Christmas, Leota!” Jean cried. 
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“Hullo,” Leota answered and stood gazing 
at her visitor's dancing eyes and glowing cheeks, 
her little dark face solemn and unsmiling as 
usual. 

There were only two rooms in the Silvas’ 
house—the front one in which the family slept 
and the back one in which they cooked. That 
afternoon was the first opportunity that Mrs. 
Silva had had all week to do her own washing. 
Jean could see her bending over the tub in the 
back room. 

“Oh, Leota!’”’ She stooped to crook a fin- 
ger at the baby. “Christmas Eve, don’t you 
love it?” She tried to keep the surprise out of 
her eyes as she looked around the room, for 
there was not a single sign that the happiest day 
of all the year was upon them. “You're not go- 
ing to have a tree?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” Jean hurried on, afraid that she had 
been rude, “I think it’s just about as much fun 
to hang up your stockings. We did that last 
year.” 

“I don’t hang up my stockings,” said Leota. 

“You don’t——” Jean paused uncertainly. 
She was glad to hear Luther’s voice calling her. 
With a hasty good-by she ran down the steps. 

Her face was very grave as they drove on 
and she did not speak until the scattered white 
houses on the edge of town were in view. 

“Mr. Lewis,” she said finally, “I don’t think 
Leota Silva is going to have a single thing for 
Christmas!” 

“No,” he answered, “I guess Christmas 
doesn’t mean much to them.” 

“Oh!” Jean clasped her hands together 
tightly. ‘Wouldn't that be awful!” 

‘““Mebbe,” Luther admitted. “I 


don’t know any different, being foreigners.” 
Jean sighed. 


HEN Luther came out of the post office 
he carried a long box. 

“Oh!” she cried, and held out her arms. 
“She has come! She has come!” 

Luther cut the strings of the package and 
Jean pulled off the paper. She raised the lid, 
pushed aside the packing, and stared down at 
the doll. 

Luther was the first to speak. 

“My, she’s a beauty!” he said admiringly. 
He glanced curiously at Jean, wondering at her 
silence. 

She sat staring at the doll without moving. 
Then she bent and kissed the pink bisque cheek. 


“You darling!” she said softly. “You are 


just exactly what I knew you'd be!” 


She said nothing more until they had left — 


the town. Then she put the cover back on 
the box and sighed. It was such a big sigh 
that Luther turned to look at her. 

“Mr. Lewis,” she said slowly, ‘‘a box of 
things that isn’t to be opened until tomorrow 
is at the house for me.” 

“Yes?” He waited inquiringly. 

“And I have the tree—that’s just for me, 
you know.” She paused and raised her eyes 
solemnly to his face. ‘‘And so I think I’ll leave 
this,” she put her hand on the box, “for Leota.” 

“What!” cried the man unbelievingly. 

“Yes.” Her voice was very earnest. “You 
see, it’s so unfair for me to have everything and 
Leota nothing at all.” 

“Well, now,” Luther spoke uneasily, “I 

wouldn’t do that. Your grand- 
mother will send them a basket of 


(Please turn to page 25) 


don’t know as it is for them. They a 
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COLLECTORS 


December 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 


TAMP collectors should have no difficulty in 
S recognizing the portrait of King George V, the 
present king of Great Britain, for in the last twenty- 
five years his picture has appeared on hundreds of 
stamps from Britain and her colonies. The year 1935 
has been an important one for King George, since it 
is the twenty-fifth year of his rule over the great 
British Empire. This year his subjects throughout 
the empire have held an extensive silver-jubilee cele- 
bration to give thanks for the many happy years of 
his reign. No colony was too far away or too small 
to take part in the parades, banquets, speeches, and 
fireworks displays that have taken place in honor 
of the King and Queen. 

Naturally in such a celebration postage stamps 
were not forgotten. Every dominion and colony, and 
even England herself, issued jubilee stamp sets so 
that the whole world might know of the long and 
successful rule of their King. December is an im- 
portant month to stamp collectors because, since the 
jubilee ends this month, no more of the jubilee 
—T will be sold by the government after Decem- 

er 31. 
Although the British colonies issue many stamps, 


it is not often that Great Britain proper prints a 
commemorative set. For the jubilee, however, she 
issued a set of four stamps like the one-penny stamp 
pictured. Perhaps many of you already have some 
of these stamps in your collection; certainly they are 
worth saving, for not only are they handsome ad- 
hesives, but they mark an important event in history. 
Each of the forty-four crown colonies issued a 
set of four stamps like the one from Trinidad and 
Tobago shown here. Of course the name of each 
colony was on its particular set of stamps, but the rest 
of the design was exactly the same because they were 
all made by the Colonial Post Office Department in 
London. To the left of King George's likeness is a 
picture of Windsor Castle, the favorite residence of 
King George and many former British monarchs. 
The dominions of Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the Empire of India are 
larger than the colonies and have their own post- 
office departments. Each of these countries issued 
a separate set of stamps for the King’s jubilee. 
Australia has on her set a picture of King George 
in full dress uniform riding on his charger, Anzac. 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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The boys liked the way 


Binner tried to do things 


SKIPPER BINNER 


By 


‘* ET GO, Son. Let the 

4 water hold you up.” 

“Ugh! Ugh! Oh, Daddy! Oh! Ugh!” 

“Don’t struggle so, Binner. Swimming isn’t 
struggling. Give up to the water. Let it lift 
you up. Go up and down with each wave. 
They’re friendly, see? They’re more friendly 
than you think. Let them help you float. Now 
—try again.” 

In the quiet inlet that the boys called Midget 
Harbor, Binner Brice’s father was teaching him 
to swim. Out beyond the headlands, a couple 
of hundred feet away, stretched the blue, blue 


Drawings by 
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Pacific Ocean—wide, far- 
reaching—away off to far 
apan! But right here was 
all the water Binner Brice 
could manage. Just now it 
seemed to be mostly in his 
mouth. He _— swallowed 
mightily. 

“Won't sea water make 
you crazy if you drink it?” 
he gasped, delaying another attempt to swim in 
it. 


“You're not likely to swallow enough to 
hurt you,” his father said, laughing at him a 
little. 

“I swallowed a—a barrel!” protested Bin- 
ner, sure that this was no exaggeration. 

“Well, you’re still pretty slim,” his father 
said, spatting his blue bathing suit over his 
twelve-year-old ribs, amusedly. 

Binner and his family had come to live in 
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California only a month before. He had never 
had a good chance to learn to swim in the in- 
land town where they had lived. It was ex- 
citing and a bit terrifying to get into salt water 
and try to keep afloat in it. He was trying too 
hard. But now he tried again, because it was 
no good unless you kept on trying. 

“If at first you only flop, try not to flop 
again,” his father parodied the old maxim. 

“I only flap!” Binner commented. 

Binner wanted tremendously to learn to 
swim. He was the newest member of the 
Midget Harbor Midget Yacht Club—to which 
the boys of Carol Beach had admitted him; and 
one of the requirements of membership— 
stressed by fathers and mothers as well as by the 
club—was that every member must know how to 
swim. The club owned a raft that was moored 
in the inlet, in “water that was over your head.” 
Boys who could swim were allowed to go 
“yachting” on this raft, as long as the inlet was 
the limit of their cruises. They were strictly for- 
bidden to go a yard—a foot—nay, even an inch 
—outside the narrow opening that led to the 
sea. Up on the rocks high above the inlet was a 
lighthouse, where the keeper and his family 
kept a pretty close watch over what the boys 
were doing. 

Binner intended to swim! He tried again. 
He tried to stop struggling so hard. And sud- 
denly—miracle! The water did begin to hold 
him up! Just as if it had waited till now to 
exert its strength. My, it was strong! Why, a 
little, teeny, tiny wave boosted him right up and 
then let him down easy—and he was swimming! 

“I did it! I did—I did it! I swam!” he 
panted, as he found his feet in the sand and 
stood up, swallowing another “barrel” of salty 
sea water. 


T WAS less than a week later that Binner 
Brice swam out to the raft and was duly 
initiated into the M.H. M. Y.C. From the first 
he was a popular member. Somehow the boys 
liked the way he tried to do things. Binner 
knew that quickly. They had laughed at him 


a 


—some of them had—when they found out he 
could not swim; but only one of them failed to 
admire him for learning so quickly. 

That one boy plainly did not like Binner. 
His name was “‘Sackey” Wendle, and he was 
“skipper” of the raft, which was the club’s only 
watercraft. He had been elected a month before 
—in this club the members elected their skipper. 
Sackey was a year older than Binner, and had 
lived at Carol Beach all his life. He felt vastly 
superior to any new boy who came from the 
back farm country, as Binner did. Besides, he 
was leader of the boys that belonged to the 
Midget Yacht Club and he did not like a new 


boy to be popular. 


Binner was liked because anything he owned 
he was ready to lend; any boy could use anything 
he had. When anything good to eat happened 
his way, as it often did when Anna, his mother’s 
cook, was baking, the other fellows got some of 
it. Indeed, Binner contributed oftenest to the 
yacht’s “mess,” as the boys called their mealtime 
on board the raft. To the Midgets mess meant 
doughnuts, cookies, and things like that. 

It was about time to elect a new skipper, and 
Sackey seemed afraid it might not be Sackey. He 
was afraid it would be Binner. And some of 
the boys said outright that it would be Binner. 
So Sackey scowled at Binner and tried to pick 
a quarrel with him. He was bigger than Binner 
and more used to the water and the raft, and he 
could even row the boat that was moored at the 
tiny dock below the lighthouse—when the keep- 
er let him. Usually that boat was forbidden to 
the boys. It was not for their use. It was a kind 
of emergency lifeboat, they understood. 

The two boys happened to be on the raft 
alone one day while the other boys were having 
a race to see who could swim to shore first. 

“Think you’re smart, don’t you?” Sackey 
challenged Binner. 

“Not so very,” Binner said. He knew he 
was not so smart as he wished he were. 

“Well, you'll never be skipper of this club.” 
Sackey was quarrelsome. 

‘“I—don’t know,” Binner said, embarrassed. 
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He did think maybe the boys would elect him, 
but he did not want to say so to this boy who 
seemed to dislike him so much. 

“Don’t, eh! Well, Ido. I heard you squall 
when your dad was learnin’ you to swim!” 

Binner laughed. He did not like Sackey’s 
words very well, but Dad always said to laugh 
when the laugh is on you. 

“I guess I did,” he admitted. “I was scared.” 

Sackey’s eyes widened. It was unusual to 
hear a boy admit a thing like that. He seemed 
to think Binner would be easily scared. 

“I bet you wouldn’t dare to row the life- 
boat,” he said. 

‘Maybe I would, if they hadn’t said not to,” 
Binner protested. “I can row—a little.” 

“Maybe! Huh! Maybe you'd dare to sail 
this raft outside the inlet.” 

“Of course not!” 

“Huh! Why ‘of course not’? I wouldn't 
be scared.” Sackey looked 
very bold and adventurous, 
scowling like a picture of a 
pirate, Binner thought. He 
wondered if Sackey were re- 
ally that brave, just because he bragged that he 
was. 

“Well, maybe you wouldn’t be scared, but 
maybe you ought to be.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Didn't your father tell you to keep inside 
the inlet? Mine told me.” 

“Huh—you!” returned Sackey, without an- 
swering the question. 

“There’s a good reason for not going out- 
side. You might get carried out to sea. I read 
about a boy once——” 

“Yeh! Well, I wouldn’t be afraid to sail 
outside the inlet!” boasted Sackey. 

One of the other boys had returned to the 
raft just as Sackey made this boast. “Ho!” he 
yelped to the gang who were swimming back 
from the race now. ‘“‘Sackey says he dares sail 
the yacht outside the inlet! He says he ain’t 
afraid!” 

The boys gathered and climbed up on the 


“Say! I don’t believe anybody in this 
club dares sail the yacht outside the 
inlet, exceptin’ 


raft, dripping and panting—red, .blue, green, 
and brown bathing suits gleaming and stream- 
ing in the sun. 

“Hey! You're crazy! You wouldn't either 
dare!” one shouted at Sackey. 

“I would too!” 

“Aw! Nobody dares!” another member of 
the crew stated positively. 

“Maybe not any of you!” Sackey responded, 
bristling with wrath and courage, or what he 
meant to look like courage. 

They laughed at him. 

“Say!” he challenged them suddenly. “I 
don’t believe any- 
body in this club 
dares to sail the 
yacht outside the 
inlet, exceptin’ me! 
Now, if anybody 
does, he can be 


skipper instead of 
me!” 

“But we're go- 
ing to elect a new 
skipper instead of 
you at the next 
meeting anyway!” 
announced one of 
Binner’s best friends. 

“All right, elect somebody that dares sail 
outside then!” 

“We can’t. All our fathers said not to!” 

“Aw! Maybe your fathers did!” 

“Didn’t yours?” 

“Aw, what good is a skipper that’s a cow- 
ard?” 

And there the argument was dropped, most- 
ly because nobody believed Sackey meant to do 
anything but brag. . 

Next day the raft was found to have been 
cut loose from her moorings. ‘Who could have 
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done it?” the members of the club demanded. 
“I wouldn’t put it past that new fella—that 
Binner,” Sackey said. ‘‘He’s always tryin’ to 
make out he’s——” 
leave Binner alone!” one of the others 
interrupted, as they poled the raft back and 
tied it up again. 


66. ACKEY just hates me,” Binner told his fa- 
ther later, on one of their evening walks. 
“He’s a ‘nenemy’ of mine.” 
“Oh, an enemy, is he? Well, you know 
what to do with enemies, don’t you, Binner?” 


Binner was embarrassed. 
guess so.” 

“You guess so! 
over, you and I?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“You said to turn ’em into friends.” 

“Sure! That’s what I want you to get, Son. 
You and I and Sackey and everybody live in a 
universe that’s friendly. See, Binner? Friendly 
when we are friendly. It’s a law, Son—almost 
like a law of nature.” 

“Yes, sir—I see.” 


“Well—yes—l 


Haven’t we talked that 
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“Be sure you do see, old chap. Lots of peo- 
ple believe that fighting is the way to get along. 
It’s not. It’s friendliness—that’s the secret— 
being friendly and believing in friendliness.” 

Binner started thinking. Fathers made you 
think like that. He made up his mind that when 
he saw Sackey again he would not resent what 
the other boy said. He would not get mad. He 
would just believe in Sackey’s friendliness and 
see what happened. 


UT WHAT did happen was’ something 
Binner did not expect, for the next time he 
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saw him Sackey was headed straight for trouble. 

Binner’s father and mother were both away. 
Binner had cut grass most of the afternoon; and 
when the work was done, he went down to the 
inlet to find the boys. But none of them were 
in sight. Neither was the raft at first. But as 
Binner scanned the inlet in the hope of dis- 
covering some fellow to whom he could call, 
he glanced toward the mouth of the little bay 
and saw the raft there. Evidently the raft was 
sailing outside! Her one small sail was up, 
and the wind was blowing offshore. Just one 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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The Rain 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN THE OLDER CROUP) 


By Derrick DEAN (14 years) 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter 
Now the rain has come, 

Falling on the roof tops, 
Just glad and full of fun. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter 
Now the rain has come, 

Dancing o’er the meadows, 
Making streamlets run. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter 
The rain is falling fast, 
Filling up the creeks and rivers 
Which are flowing quickly past. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Softly, softly, falls the rain; 
Soon the clouds will float away 
And the sun will shine again. 


Christmas 


(suBMITTED BY THE SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY GRADES) 
By Grave III, LONGFELLOw 
SCHOOL 
Louisville, Ky. 


People hurrying, laughing, beam- 


ing; 

Candles burning, quivering, gleam- 
ing; 

swirling, sparkling, 
shimmering; 

Stars twinkling, shining, glimmer- 
ing; 

Children singing, laughing, 
dreaming! 

Christmas, Christmas here 

again! 


Winter in California 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BEVERLY JANE SMITH (8 yrs.) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Summer has gone, alas! alas! 
Flowers die down. 
Summer has passed. 


Winter's here with outdoor play. 
We welcome you, Winter! 
Hurray! Hurray! 


The Poplar Tree 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Naomi RuTH LEVEE (14 yrs.) 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


In the morn when all is bright 

With the sun’s first ray of light, 

Out of my window I can see— 

Most stately thing—the poplar 
tree, 


Its branches moving to and fro 

Whichever way the wind should 
blow. 

I love to watch them gently sway 

More gracefully then words can 
say. 


Oh, who can say the poplar tree 

Is not a wondrous sight to see? 

So beautiful, so green and tall, 

With little dancing leaves so 
small. 


Most gorgeous of all things that 
grow 
When in the sunset’s firelike 
low— 
Oh, what, I ask, could ever be 
More lovely than the poplar tree! 


The White Roses 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By JULIA HACKENVERG YARNALL 
(10 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


One time I met a charming man 
With lovely snow-white hair, 

Who owned a lovely garden 
With roses blooming there. 

The roses were so beautiful! 
The garden was a mass 

Of lovely snow-white roses 
That greeted those that passed. 

And now and then a little pink 
Would steal from its hiding 

place, 

And peek between the rose leaves 
So I could see its face. 

I hope to have a garden 
Like the one I told you of— 

A garden I can call my own, 
And one that I can love. 


My New Friend 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By Norma Haupt (8 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


A squirrel climbed up 
Our walnut tree. 

I looked at him— 
He looked at me. 


He held a nut 
Between his jaws, 

Then took it in 
His tiny paws. 


He looked so cute 
As he sat there, . 

I drew his picture 
With much care. 
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The Demonstration 


(aA STORY WRITTEN ABOUT THE OCTOBER COVER ON 
Wee Wispom) 


By Doris THORNTON (14 years) 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada 


His tail thumping the floor vig- 
orously, Jerry surveyed the scene 
with doggy interest. True, these 
people in Bill’s house were his 
friends, but what was the matter 
with their clothes? And who were 
those queer creatures with candles 
burning inside them? (Jerry dis- 
tinctly remembered the candle— 
the nasty thing had burnt his 
paw.) Well, anyway, every one 
laughed a lot—the way Bill did 
when he was happy; so it must be 
all right. 

A game was finished, so Jerry 
lay down and shut one eye. Then 
Bill’s dad brought in a washtub 
filled with water. Goodness! 
Why, everybody knew it wasn’t 
washday until Monday! Those 
silly girls began to squeal and 
laugh. Jerry just had to situp. A 
look of suspicion spread over his 
face as he watched. 

His friends were kneeling in 
turn in front of the tub, and get- 
ting wet. An expression of relief 
replaced the one of suspicion as 
Jerry suddenly understood. They 
were washing their faces! No, 
wait! That couldn’t be right, for 
there were apples—apples, mind 
you—bobbing along on the water. 
Why, that neighbor boy had one 
in his teeth! Well, very peculiar 
indeed! 

Jerry moved nearer the tub, for 
his Bill was there now. Bill’s head 
took a beautiful swan dive, and 
he came up gasping. Water was 
up his nose, in his eyes, why, even 
the hair on his forehead was drip- 
ping! 

“Towel! Hey, gimme the towel! 
I can’t see!’”’ he sputtered. 

He tried again, only more slow- 
ly. His teeth were on one—now 
if only—aw shucks! It ducked and 
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sailed away. He gave another a 
gentle push with his thumb. 

“Here! Mustn’t use your 
hands.” 

Bill was right above one. Like 
an eagle he darted. Like a foun- 
tain he came up, spouting water. 
By this time he was about to give 
up, and those apples so rosy too! 

Jerry was amazed. Why, it was 
so simple! With a tolerant sigh 
he padded over to the tub and 
stood up. He looked at his mas- 
ter as though to say, ‘Keep cool, 
old chap, you just haven’t got the 
knack of it, that’s all.” Then he 
leaned down and picked one up in 
his teeth. 

There, now! He wasn’t going 
to have his Bill look foolish over 
a little matter like that! 


Love 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Doris NAOMI KARBACH 
(6 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I love the flowers dear and sweet, 
I love my mother too, 

And every birthday that I have 
My mother loves me too. 


Autumn Days 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By Mary NELL PINHOLSTER 
(11 years) 
Ormond, Fla. 


Autumn days 
With a haze 
Come whirling on 
their way. 


Leaves are blown 
Kites are flown 
On an autumn day. 


Leaves turn red 
And make a bed 
On which the snow 
will fall. 


Snow is blown 
As light as down 
To cover over all. 


The wind is cold, 
The year is old 
When come the 
autumn days. 


Warm Christmas cheer 
Will soon be here 
With roaring logs 
ablaze. 


The WeE Wispom Writer’s Guild pages are open to the original 
work of children under fifteen years of age. All contributions must be 
accompanied by a note from the child’s parents or teacher, stating that 
the work is original with the child. We cannot use copied poems. 
Copied work is always recognized sooner or later, and then we have 
to publish a notice of the mistake on these pages. 

Each poem published earns for its writer an honorary membership 
in our guild. The three best poems or stories are selected each month, 
and the author of each one is awarded a year’s subscription for WEE 
Wispom. Children do not have to be subscribers to submit work, and 
unused work cannot be returned. February material should reach our 
office by the nineteenth of December, and March material by the nine- 
teenth of January. 

Last October we asked our readers to write a story about the October 
cover on WEE WISDOM, promising to publish the best one received. We 
have selected Doris Thornton’s story as the best one and have printed 
it here on the guild pages. Read her story and then get out your last 
October WEE WispoM. Don’t you think Doris told the story well? 
Why not get out your pencil and tablet and write us a story about the 
December cover? Mail it early, for we must have it by the nineteenth 
of this month. Perhaps your story will be the one published in February. 
—The Editor. 
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SUGAR 'N’ SPICE 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


NN BETH and Daisy Dean romped through the drifts 

of “the biggest snow of the season,” to the Millers’ 

front porch. After shaking herself like a puppy to remove the loose 
flakes, Daisy Dean rang the bell. 

Marjorie opened the door. “Come in! Take off your wraps,” 
she invited. 

“The trees outside look like Christmas trees—all decorated,” cried 
Daisy Dean. 

Everybody started talking at once and Mrs. Miller laughingly cov- 
ered her ears until the three quieted down a bit. 

“Let’s see,” she began, looking at Ann Beth, “‘you’re having a fam- 
ily reunion during the holidays, I hear.” 

“You should see the beds,” Ann Beth commented. ‘All over the 
house!” 

“I am having a spread for my younger sister's college friends,” 
Mrs. Miller continued, ‘‘and Daisy Dean is going to have the Sunday 
school party at her house. Our cooking lesson for today is about some- 
thing to serve on just such occasions. This is where I put you all to work 
making refreshments for your company. Get out your notebooks and 
copy this recipe.” 

All was quiet for the instant it took the girls to read the first few 
words, then they laughed. 

“Work?” cried Ann Beth. “Don’t you know there’s nothing the 
Cooking Club likes better than baking cookies?” 


SUGAR COOKIES 


3/, cupful shortening Y4, teaspoonful nutmeg 

2 cupfuls sugar 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Y4 cupful milk 4 cupfuls flour 

2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


Cream shortening and sugar together. Add milk to beaten eggs and beat 
again, then add slowly to creamed shortening and sugar. Add flavoring and 
two cups of flour sifted with baking powder and nutmeg. Sprinkle board with 
flour, and roll out the dough. Cut with cooky cutter, sprinkle with sugar. Bake 
twelve minutes in a moderate oven. 


RAISIN DROP COOKIES 


6 tablespoonfuls shortening 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
cupful sugar teaspoonful soda 

le Y/, teaspoonful salt 

1/4, cupful molasses 3/4, teaspoonful cinnamon 

Y, cupful milk 1 cupful seeded raisins 


134 cupfuls flour 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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By THEODOSIA SMITH 


There are holly wreaths in the windows 
All tied with bright red bows, 


December 
And a tall, tall tree in the living room, ian 
And packages—goodness knows Seventeen 


How all the house can hold them, 
For they’re packed tight as tight, 

Just waiting for Mr. Santa Claus 

To bring them out tonight! 


And I’m as good as good can be: 
Can a bicycle hang on a 
Christmas tree? 
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PETER, 8 HEBREW 0‘ 


N THE shores of Gali- 

lee there stood, many 

years ago, the quaint little village of Bethsaida. 

Its people were mostly fishermen and their fam- 

ilies, and from morning till night throughout the 

year the white sails of fishing boats dotted the 

brilliant blue waters of the lake, while the sur- 
rounding beach hummed with activity. 

It was here that Peter, a young Hebrew boy, 
loved to play. He liked to watch the boats come 
in and to help with the ropes as the men tugged 
at the heavy nets bursting with fish. But the 
thing he loved best was to sit quietly beside a 
gtoup of the older fishermen and listen to the 
stories they told while they mended their broken 
nets. Sometimes on warm days he would take 
his little blind sister with him, so that she too 
might hear the wonderful tales. 


One pleasant morning having been passed 
in this fashion, the talk of the fishermen drifted 
to other things. 

“What great quantities of fish were gath- 
ered in this morning!” said one, skillfully knot- 
ting a rope with his fingers. ‘‘Almost like the 
miraculous haul that Jesus caused that night.” 

“Yes,” agreed another, “and that is not the 
only wonder this Jesus has performed. At a 
marriage feast in Cana He turned water into 
wine. He restored life to a widow’s son at 
Nain. He has made the lame to walk and the 
blind to see. A great healer!” 

On hearing this, Peter’s little sister clutched 
her brother’s hand. Peter!’ she cried. 
“Could He make me see too?” 

Peter’s face was sad as he looked into her 
sightless eyes. Then a look of determination 
spread over his features. 

“TI shall take you to Him, little Miriam,” he 
vowed, clenching his fists. “You shall be healed.” 

Peter stood up. 

“But where is He? How can I find Him?” 


By MABEL REAR MILLER 
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“That I cannot tell you,” replied the fisher- 
man, “though He was last seen in Capernaum. 
But He may be gone by now, for He travels 
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Whe children to Him 


throughout the country and does not stay long 
in one place.” 


At this point their talk was broken by a 


noise near the water and all eyes were turned 
towards the lake. A boat filled with men was 
beaching on the shore. One man, a little taller 
than the rest, rose slowly to his feet and stepped 
from the boat; the others crowded around him 
talking excitedly. After a few moments they 
started up the road leading to the town. 


“That is strange,” commented the fishermen 
turning again to their nets. “Who are they? 
And what are they doing here?” 

Peter watched the strangers till they were 
out of sight; then shading his eyes with his 
hand, he looked up at the sky. 

“Come, Miriam,’ he said. ‘The sun is 
high in the heavens. "Tis time we were going.” 

The little girl jumped to her feet. “Our 
bread and fish, Peter!” she cried, tucking her 
hand in his. ‘We must not forget our bread 
and fish!” 

Peter obediently picked up a small basket 
containing five flat loaves and two dried fishes, 
and slipped it under his arm. Then bidding 
good-by to the fishermen, the children made 
their way across the stony beach and up the 
road to Bethsaida. 

But on entering the village, they stopped 
in wonder. Throngs of people were hurrying 
through the streets and shouting, “The Mas- 
ter! The Master! Who has seen the Master?” 
Some one pointed towards the north and the 
crowd rushed on in that direction—men, 
women, and children—babies crying in their 
mothers’ arms and old men tottering by on 
crutches. 

Miriam, terrified, threw her arms about 
Peter. ‘Oh, what is it?” she sobbed. ‘What 
is it? What is it?” 

Peter seemed not to hear her. He was gaz- 
ing in amazement at the hurrying, shouting 
crowds. 


Suddenly he knew. 
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“Tt is the Jesus man!” he cried. “The people 
are looking for the Jesus man! Hurry, hurry, 
we must follow them!” 

Reassured, Miriam stopped trembling and 
hurried with her brother after the noisy throng. 
The road was long and steep and soon the chil- 
dren had to go slowly because Miriam grew 
tired. So by the time they reached the hill where 
the people were gathered, Jesus was already 
speaking. 


HUSH had settled over the multitude; 

not a sound could be heard but the Mas- 
ter’s beloved voice telling them about the king- 
dom of heaven, which was at hand. So ab- 
sorbed were the people in what He was saying 
that no one noticed the two children as they 
made their way around the outer edge of the 
crowd and found places on the grass not far 
from where Jesus was standing. 

All afternoon the people listened, and when 
at last the sun was slipping behind the hills 
Jesus lifted His hand in blessing. 

It was over. The crowds were leaving. 

Peter jumped to his feet. “Come with 
me, Miriam,” he whispered. “We will go to 
the Master.” 

But at that moment one of Jesus’ friends 
came hurrying forward. “My lad,” he said, 
“the Master is in need of food. Have you any 
in your basket?” 

“Yes,” replied Peter handing the man his 
basket, “‘five loaves and two fishes. You may 
have them all.” 


The man thanked Peter. Soon afterward 
Jesus’ voice rang out above the noise of the 
departing throngs, calling the people back to 
have something to eat. 

Puzzled, they returned. After every one 
was seated once more on the grass, the Mas- 
ter took the five barley loaves and two dried 
fishes from Peter’s basket, and there before the 
eyes of the astonished people He divided the 
food again and again, until there was enough 
to feed them all. 

The people ate joyously. 
they cried. “It is a miracle!” 

Peter and Miriam were delighted. It was 
their loaves and fishes that had fed so many. 

“I know He can heal you now,” said Peter 
happily. 

When they had finished eating their last bit 
of bread, Peter again took Miriam by the hand 
and led her towards the group surrounding the 
Master. 

Jesus saw them coming and held out His 
hand with a welcoming smile. The children 
hastened their steps. 

“O Master,” cried Peter as they drew near. 
“I have brought my little sister. Heal her. She 
cannot see.” 

“Why, that is the lad who gave so willingly 
of his loaves and fishes,’ murmured a voice 
close by. “The Master was very grateful.” 

At these words every one became silent, 
curious to see what might follow. 

Gently Jesus gathered the children to Him. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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HASSOCKS 
AND HAMPERS 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


N ORDINARY round wooden cheesebox is about 14 

inches high by 15 inches across, and with a little 

dressing up it may be turned into a hassock for the library or living room, 

a convenient seat for a dressing table, or a stool and hamper combined 
for the bathroom. 

First trim off the rough edges of the cheesebox with your pocket 
knife and sandpaper it so that the lid fits smoothly. Attach six chair 
gliders to the bottom of the box, as shown in figure 1. These may be 
purchased at the five-and-ten-cent store. 

The inside of the cheesebox may be painted and fitted with cloth 
pockets attached with thumbtacks (figure 2), or simply painted in a color 
to match the covering. A 2-inch strip around the outside top of the box 
should also be painted. This will be covered when the lid is in place 
(A, figure 2). 

Perhaps Mother would like to make herself a dressing table by fit- 
ting a top over her sewing machine and attaching a skirt to it (figure 3). 
You can make her a stool to match. The inside of the cheesebox may 
serve as a storage place for sewing. Here are directions for making 
the cover. Buy or make a round pillow to fit the top of the cheesebox 
and cover it with material that matches the dressing-table skirt. Tack a 
strip of material, wrong side out, to the lower outside edge of the lid. 
Bring it up over the tacks to the top of the lid. Sew or baste the pillow 
to this strip. 

If you wish to make a dressing-table stool, which is to be covered 
with a fluffy skirt (figure 3), no other work is needed on the outside 
of the box. Using a braid or binding for the heading, tack the skirt on 
two inches from the top of the box. Mother will no doubt want to at- 
tend to the making of the skirt herself. Sister may prefer to tack two 
rows of long fringe (figure 4) to her hassock and fit the inside with 
pockets (figure 2) for stockings. In this case the box should be painted 
to match the fringe. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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UNITY 
PERIODICALS 


for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


magazine—Contains material that 
bears on Christian healing and 
Christian living. For the ad- 
vanced student of metaphysics. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


—An_ eight-page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as 
well as special articles and 
poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and 
women. Shows how to solve 
business problems through the 
application of Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents Truth teach- 
ings through articles, fascinating 
fiction stories, and interviews 
with noted people. 


* Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will 
be sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ALLY SUE gave a gasp of delight. 

“Isn't it lovely?” she asked. 

“I quite agree with you,” said the Cheerfulness Elf from his perch 
on the limb of the Christmas tree. “It is quite the loveliest tree I ever 
saw—except one.” 

He teetered up and down, making the huge star on the very tiptop 
branch twinkle and dance. 

“I wish I might have seen the tree that was more beautiful than this,” 
said Mary wistfully. 

“I wish you might have seen it too,” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled, 
“but of course you couldn’t. Only an elf like myself could remember 
back nineteen hundred years.” 

The Boosters all stopped working to listen, for they could see that 
the Cheerfulness Elf was about to tell them another of his stories. 

“That tree was not a cedar like yours,” the Cheerfulness Elf con- 
tinued, “it was an olive tree with twisted gray branches, and it grew 
just outside a stable door near the city of Jerusalem. 

“All its life long this tree had thought itself very ugly, for it grew so 
near the stable wall that its roots were cramped, and its limbs hung 
drooping over the stable roof. All the other trees nearby were tall 
and beautiful, and the olive tree was sometimes sad. 

“One day, however, a warm breeze came by and whispered a won- 
derful secret to the olive tree, and from that time on the tree was filled 
with rejoicing. Its very leaves danced and sang for joy. It sent its 
roots deep, deep into the damp earth and drank thirstily so that it 
might grow stronger and sturdier and be more worthy of the great 
and wonderful thing that was to happen under its branches. 

“Time passed, and then one night just as the twilight was beginning 
to fall, two weary travelers, a man and a woman, came to the stable 
door. They had journeyed far that day, and this was the only place 
they could find where they might rest and spend the night. The olive 
tree whispered a welcome, and the travelers must have understood, for 
they looked up and smiled gratefully before they entered the door. 

“Silently the long hours passed. The olive tree murmured softly 
to itself in the quiet darkness. Midnight came, and suddenly a strange, 
new star blazed brightly in the eastern sky. Shepherds watching their 
flocks on the hillsides saw it and wondered. Slowly the star rose higher 
and higher. Closer and closer it came—till it hung directly above the 
stable roof. The limbs of the olive tree were bathed in its silvery light. 
Closer and closer drew the star. And then, oh, joy! it came to rest just 
above the proudest tiptop branch of the olive tree. The tree swayed 


The Cheerfulness Elf was 
pleased with Eva Lorraine’s letter, 
because it is such a happy letter. 
The habit of speaking good words 
and doing kindly deeds is one that 
will bring us friends and content- 
ment. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy to- 
day. My thoughts are full of happy 
things. I appreciate very much the 
letter you sent me, and I can’t get it 
off my mind. I thought it was the 
sweetest letter that had ever been writ- 
ten to me. I always read the letters 
that the other Boosters write, and 
they also make me feel very happy. 
I have never felt so happy before in 
my life since I got WEE WiIspom. | 
say The Prayer of Faith very often, 
and I have faith that God will grant 
my wish, and He never fails me. I 
didn’t know that anything could work 
so much like magic as The Prayer of 
Faith does. 

I remember the letter you sent me 
about speaking good words and doing 
kindly acts and it would become a 
habit. Every morning I pray for others 
as well as for myself, remembering | 
am a Booster.—Eva Lorraine Weekes. 


Ethel has used The Prayer of 
Faith for several years, and she 
knows just what it can do for her. 
She is sure to find the treasure of 
happiness. 

Dear Secretary: This is my second 
letter to the Booster Club. I thank 


you for your nice encouraging letter. 
I hope that I can keep the pledge, and 
I am going to try hard to do so. I 
think the Booster Club is grand. 

I have said The Prayer of Faith for 
about six years every night. You told 
me in your letter to say it every morn- 
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and whispered and spread its branches lovingly over the roof, for it knew 
that just inside the stable the infant Jesus was born. The treasure of 
love and happiness had at last come to dwell among men.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf paused to look about him at the bright faces 


of the Boosters. 


“That,” he said, ‘‘was the loveliest Christmas tree I ever saw.” 


If you wish to become a member of the Booster Club, just send your 
name and address to the Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will send you an application blank. 


ing when I got up. So now I have 
started saying it mornings too. I am 
trying to find the treasure of happiness 
which lies in the sunny valley of Un- 
selfishness. 

With loads of love for all the Boost- 
ers everywhere.—Ethel Linn Evans. 


Garth’s home is far away, but 
he is near in spirit, as his letter 
proves. We welcome him to the 
Booster Club pages. 

Dear Secretary: This letter has been 
a little late, and I am sorry. I must 
say thanks for your encouraging letter. 
I am still trying hard to keep the 
pledge, and I believe I am keeping it 
much better now. I am glad I am a 
member of your wonderful club. It 
makes this world of ours a happier 
place. I am longing to get my Booster 
pin. I hope to send for it in my next 
letter. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me a 
whole lot whenever things go wrong. 
—Garth L. Orr (B. W. 1.). 


We are very glad to know that 
Elizabeth still enjoys WEE WiIs- 
DOM and the Booster page. Some- 
times we lose our Boosters when 
they begin to grow up, but we 
know that they are still with us in 
their thoughts. 

Dear Boosters: 1 enjoy WEE Wis- 
DOM very much, even if I am in the 
eighth grade. Some folks seem to 
think when they get into the eighth 
grade they are grown up, but I don’t 
feel that way. I still romp and play 
as much as ever, and I feel that I have 
more to learn now than I had when I 
started to school. 

I like to read the stories, poems, and 
prayers that appear in WEE WISDOM. 
Each one has such a lovely thought 
and lesson. 


Maybe you would like to know 
about my little brother. He was two 
years old November 15. Every one 
thinks he is so cute. He has light- 
brown hair, blue-green eyes, rosy 
cheeks, a cute little mouth, and a 
sweet disposition. Of course he looks 
like our daddy. 

Well, I must close and help Mother 
get dinner.—Elizabeth McDaniel. 


Do you know what makes a 
good Booster? Read the last par- 
agraph of Charles’s letter and you 
will find out. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am a boy nine 
years old, and I live in the Adirondack 
Mountains in the State of New York. 
I am in the fifth grade. 

Since receiving your passport, I have 
been a good Booster. Sometimes I 
start to say something that I should 
not say, and then I remember that I 
am a Booster, and try to say a good 
word instead.—Charles Clingman, Jr. 


We are very proud of Clar- 
helen’s letter, not only because she 
has many nice things to say about 
the Booster Club and WEE WiIs- 
DOM, but because between the 
lines of her letter is a lesson in 
bravery for us all. 

Dear Secretary: 1 got my WEE WIs- 
DOM today. I think the story “Rags, 
the Rover” turned out just lovely. I 
think Jerry had to learn to be patient 
to win the treasure of happiness, don’t 
you? 

Even though I have no playmates 
and things are often very dull, if I 
look at the bright side instead of the 
dull, I can perhaps gain the treasure 
of happiness. I think the Cheerful- 


ness Elf has been lurking around here, 
because so far I have been very hap- 


I do wish I could tell you all the 
ways WEE WIspoM and The Prayer of 
Faith have helped me. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every night. I feel 
certain it is that more than anything 
else that has helped me to pass from 
the sixth to the seventh grade. 

I hope all the Boosters had as joy- 
ous a summer as I did. I am deaf, 
but I am certain that this cannot mar 
my winning the treasure of happiness. 
I have been deaf two years. I never 
notice it though. I think I have just 
as much fun as those who hear. 

If we all keep on trying, we will 
win the treasure of happiness. Failure 
is only a way to success." Don’t you 
think this is true? When I fail, I 
always say that and I am greatly en- 
couraged.—Clarhelen Wilkins. 


May the tinsel, the mistletoe, 
and the holly of Christmas morn- 
ing be but outward signs of the 
rich inward gifts of love and 
friendship we may bring each 
other on this day. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Laura Alice Iten (9 years), Osseo, 
Minn.; Muriel Austed (11), Canyon, 
Minn.; Kodwo Wusu (12), Oda Gov- 
ernment School, Box 99, Oda, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Robert J. Acka, % 
E. B. Nelson, Esq., Oda, Gold Coast, 
W. Africa; Nadine Corson, 835 W. 
Market St., Lima, Ohio; Mary Palkor 
(13), 4 Temple Pl., Nashua, N. H.; 
Ethel Kidder (14), 5123 Globe Ave., 
Norwood, Ohio; Ruth Weber (15), 
2224 Feldman Ave., Norwood, Ohio; 
Mary Lu Dooley (11), Route 1, Brod- 
head, Wis.; Nellie Ayer (12), Main 
Street Sta., Franklin, N. H.; Carol 
Davidson (10), Route 1, Howe, Ind.; 
Betty Dana (12), 29 Walnut St., Can- 
ton, Mass.; Helen Clark, 2 Wyagdon 
St., North Sydney, Australia; Benjamin 
Affum (15), Government School, 
Akim Oda, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Peter Krah (12), Government School, 
Akim Oda, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Ruth King (13), 40 Central St., Mans- 
field, Mass.; Peggy Gardner, Duke of 
Gloucester St., Williamsburg, Va.; 
Dorothy and Gearld Moles, 3025 W. 
Bailey Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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While the stars a- bove Thee shine In the Christ-mas sky. 
Watch-ing o’er Thy man- ger bed On this Christ-mas night. 
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SKIPPER BINNER 


(Continued from page 13) 


boy seemed to be on board! 

Before Binner had time to think 
why, he was sure he knew who 
that boy was. It was Sackey of 
course, daring to sail outside the 
inlet to prove who was brave 
enough to deserve to be skipper 
of the club! 

It did not seem possible at first, 
so foolish did it appear. Binner 
knew there was real danger in sail- 
ing outside. The wide Pacific was 
no place for boys on rafts, no mat- 
ter how “brave” they might be. 
His first idea was to run back to 
the village and bring some older 
person who would stop Sackey’s 
rash adventure, but he knew the 
raft would be well outside before 
he could return. His second 
thought was to run to the light- 
house and call the keeper to come 
and stop Sackey. He turned that 
way. 

The sharp climb to the light- 
house was tiring and slowed him 
down, so he seemed a long time 
getting there. When he did arrive, 
he got no response to his knocks 
on the cottage door at the base of 
the stone tower. Whether any- 
body was at home or not, he could 
not tell; but he could rouse no- 
body. 
Frightened, he turned back to 
the shore. What should he do? 
Nobody else was within reach. 
And Sackey was certainly going 
out into the open sea! Whether 
there was danger in this or not, 
Binner was not sure, but the warn- 
ings he had received not to ven- 
ture beyond the inlet seemed to 
indicate that all the older people 
thought there was. If so, then 
Sackey was going into danger. 
Maybe it was serious danger. 
What could he, Binner Brice, do? 


D Oo M 


There was the lifeboat, tied by 
her painter to the dock just below. 
If Binner dared, he could perhaps 
row out after Sackey and bring 
him back. He was sure he could 
row well enough for that; he had 
rowed smaller boats. He could 
surely make this boat go. Forbid- 
den? Yes—forbidden! But would 
anybody forbid a boy to go to the 
assistance of another boy in dan- 
ger? Binner stood still for an in- 
stant. Then something inside him 
told him what to do. 

He ran down the hill to the 
shore. Into the small lifeboat he 
scrambled, and throwing off the 
painter, took the oars. It was not 
a heavy boat. In one more min- 
ute, Binner Brice was rowing to- 
ward the place where the raft had 
disappeared through the watery 
exit to the ocean. 

In five minutes more the little 
boat was nosing through that exit 
herself, with Binner getting used 
to the swing of the oars. He 
looked for Sackey and the raft. He 
faced a blue expanse of slow-roll- 
ing waves, stretching farther than 
his eyes could carry—a trackless 
sea! The raft was just a queer, 
dark spot upon it, already terribly 
far away. 


(To be continued) 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or 
have already moved, please notify 
us, giving both your old and your 
new address. If your family is 
subscribing to any of our other 
magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or 
not they have a prosperity bank. 
This will help us to make sure 
that you receive your magazines 
promptly. 


JEAN'S BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 8) 


food, you know.” 

“No,” said Jean slowly, “I’ve 
made up my mind, and I am going 
to do it.” 

At this Luther was silent. Once 
or twice he cleared his throat as if 
about to speak, but he said noth- 
ing. 

Dusk had fallen before they 
came in sight of Leota’s home. As 
they drew near they could hear 
Manuel’s saw in the woodhouse. 

“Stop, please,” said Jean when 
they were opposite the woodhouse. 
“I want to take the doll to him 
so Leota won't know anything 
about it until tomorrow.” 

She got out. Luther put the 
big box in her arms and then sat 
waiting. 

In a few minutes she came run- 
ning back without the box and 
climbed in beside him. 

“Oh,” she gasped as she snug- 
gled back into the seat. “Leota 
wasn't going to get a thing. When 
I told him what was in the box 
he didn’t seem to know what I 
meant—I don’t think he speaks 
English very well—so I took off 
the lid and showed him. He just 
picked her up and stared and 
stared. His eyes were full of tears! 
Oh, it looked so queer to see a 
man standing with a doll in his 
arms, crying!” 

Here to Luther's dismay Jean 
began to cry herself. 

But through the tears Jean’s eyes 
were shining like Christmas stars. 

“Why,” she cried unsteadily, 
looking at Grandfather’s house 
glowing with lights in the dark- 
ness before them, “I’m crying be- 
cause I’m so happy. Isn't it going 
to be a beautiful Christmas!” 
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By CURTIS HASELTINE 


NOWMAN HAS 


ARLY Christmas afternoon the Spartans 

came trudging to the Roost through the 
soft snow that had fallen all night. Soon they 
were grouped around the stove toasting their 
toes and showing the presents they had received 
that morning. 
, “I’m glad I got these boots for Christmas,” 
laughed Chink. “They were just in time for 
this big snow.” 

“Well, my sled is just in time too,” said 
Cousin Bob. “Let’s go over on the hill after 
a while and slide.” 

“I got the best present of all,” Kegs said 
as he pulled up his coat sleeve. “Isn’t that a 
keen wrist watch? I’ve been wanting one a 
long time and Dad said I could have it for 
Christmas this year if I’d raise all my grades be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 

“I knew there must be some good reason 
for your working so hard on your lessons late- 
ly!” Red teased. Kegs jumped for him, and 
Red ran out the door laughing. Kegs burst out 
the door after him just in time to catch a big 
soft snowball in his face. In a short time all 
the Spartans were out in the yard pelting each 
other with huge handfuls of snow. 

Bige enjoyed the fun as much as the Spar- 
tans did. He ran from one to the other of them 
barking excitedly. In the confusion he ran 
between Chink’s legs and upset him into the 
big drift behind the well house. 


A HEART 


“Where did Bige go?” asked Chink, getting 
up and shaking the snow out of his sleeves. “I 
think I fell on him.” Just then a white snowball 
with a pair of shining black eyes burrowed out 
of the drift. The gang shouted with glee. 

“We've got a new white dog,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“He’s a snowball on legs,” agreed Coralee. 
Bige snorted and shook. The snow flew from 
his black-and-tan coat in a fine mist. 

The gang went back to their snowballs. 

“I’m glad I have my new scarf on, or that 
one would have gone down my neck,” laughed 
Coralee as a big snowball burst over her head. 

“Let’s make a snowman,” suggested David. 

“Yes, let’s do,” agreed Cousin Bob. “This 
snow will pack good.” The gang soon had 
two big balls rolled for the body, while Chink 
made a smaller ball for the head. Andy went 
into the Roost and brought out an old straw 
hat that he had worn last summer while work- 
ing in the garden. As a finishing touch David 
brought out a scuttleful of coal, and the snow- 
man was soon equipped with shining black eyes 
and big buttons. 

Just as they finished sticking in some dead 
branches off the maple tree for arms, David’s 
mother called the gang in to get some hot choco- 
late and cookies to take out to the Roost. Cora- 
lee and Andy very carefully picked their way 
through the drifts with the cups and saucers 
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while Kegs followed with the pitcher of hot 
chocolate. David brought up the rear of the 
parade with a big jar of cookies. Cousin Bob 
and Red in the meantime had cleared off the 
table in the Roost, and for the next several 
minutes every one was too busy eating to say 
a word. 

When the last cooky had been tossed to Bige, 
the gang gathered the cups and saucers and 
took them back to the house. 

“The cookies were awfully good, Mrs. Har- 
rison,” said Kegs. 

“Would you like some more?” asked 
David’s mother. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” Kegs grinned. “I 
wouldn’t want to eat any more in front of Red 
without giving him some, and I think he’s had 
enough.” 

“Kegs Morris, I didn’t eat half as many 
as—— 

“Come on, gang, let’s go out to the Roost,” 
said David. Red grinned sheepishly. 

“Let’s go over on the hill now,” Cousin 
Bob suggested when they reached the Roost. 
“I’m anxious to try out my sled.” 


HE GANG started to put on their wraps. 

As David helped Kegs into his coat he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘Say, Kegs, where’s your 
watch?” 

Kegs glanced quickly at his wrist. “Why, 
it’s gone!” he cried. “I must have lost it when 
we were throwing snowballs.” 

“It'll be hard to find in all this snow.” 
Chink’s face showed his sympathy. 

“Oh, Kegs! and it was for making good 
grades too,” mourned Coralee. “We'll have 
to find it!” 

But the gang searched every inch of the 
yard without success. 

“Tl watch carefully,” said David, ‘‘and as 
soon as this snow melts I’ll find it.” 

“But by then it will be ruined,” said Andy. 
“The snow’s melting already and water will 
leak into it.” 


The intended sledding party was forgotten 


as the gang renewed the search, but suppertime 
came and the wrist watch was still gone. 
“I guess it’s a good thing I’m a Spartan,” 


said Kegs, ‘or I might cry!” 
“Tll say you’re a Spartan, Kegsy!” Red 
slapped him on the back. “We'll all come back 


tomorrow and look for your watch again. I 
know we'll find it.” 

“I know we will too,” Kegs agreed brave- 
2 he snowman was soon with shining 
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‘Coralee. 


ly. “Only I do hate to go home 
without it. I guess I was pretty 
careless or I wouldn't have lost it. 
What will Dad think of me, espe- 
cially after I told him how badly 
I wanted it?” 

“Your dad will understand that 
it was an accident,” said David. 

“Of course he will, and we’re 
sure to find it before long,” con- 
soled Coralee. 

But it was a sorrowful Kegs 
that gave up the search and pre- 
pared to go home and tell his fa- 
ther of the loss. 

“Come on, Coralee,”’ called 
‘Red. “It's almost suppertime.” 

“Just a minute, Red,” replied 
Coralee. “It isn’t polite to go 
away without saying good-by to 
our friend the snowman.” She 
walked over to him. “Well, good- 
‘by, Mr. Snowman,” she said, shak- 
ing the branch he used for a 
hand. “It was a pleasure to meet 
‘you. Won't you come and see 
me soon? If you see anything 
of Kegsy’s watch let us know.” 

As she spoke the arm came 
loose, and a piece of the snow- 
man’s bulky chest fell to the 
ground. 

“Oh, look, Kegs!” shouted 
Kegs had reached the 
gate to the lane. He turned 
-around and ran back. 

“My watch!” he exclaimed. 
“That’s the strap.” Quickly he 
-dug the watch out of the snow- 
man’s chest. ‘“‘It’s still ticking,” 
-he announced happily as he held 
it up to his ear. 

“Wipe the snow off,” said 
‘Chink. “It’s liable to melt and 
get inside the case.” Kegs took 
‘out his handkerchief and wiped 
the watch carefully. 

“Let’s see if any snow got in- 
side,” said David. The gang went 
‘back into the Roost and Kegs laid 
his watch on the table. 

“Here, use my knife to open 
it,” said Cousin Bob. Kegs quick- 
ly took off the back. 


“I don’t see any water,” he said. 
“I guess we got it out of the 
snow just in time.” 

“T’m glad I said good-by to the 
snowman,” exclaimed Coralee. 

“You asked him to let us know 
if he saw Keg’s watch and he 
certainly did!’ laughed Chink. 


RIDING 


TO 


| Elizabeth Coatsworth 


| You ride the black 


horse, 


And I'll ride the 


brown 
When you joggle up, 
I'll joggle down, 
Slow up the hill 


And fast o'er the 
down 


That's the way baby 
Shall ride into 


town). 
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“And there it was ticking along 
inside him all the time. Kegs 


must have lost it when we were 
rolling that big ball,” added 
David. 

“That's one snowman that cer- 
tainly had a heart,” remarked 
Andy. 


Hassocks and 
Hampers 


(Continued from page 21) 


A hassock for the living room 
should be padded with a thin layer 
of old cloth. Wrap it tightly 
around the box and sew together 
with strong thread. Then cover 
the entire box with upholstering 
material, fitting it as smoothly and 
as tightly as possible. Fasten 
with upholstering tacks just past 
the point where the wood of the 
box overlaps. 


If your stool is to be used as a 
clothes hamper in the bathroom, 
several holes should be bored in 
the bottom of the box for ventila- 
tion. However, if you intend to 
use it as a storage space for towels 
this will not be necessary. In 
either case the cover should be 
made of waterproof material, and 
in the same way as that of the 
living-room hassock. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
uick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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KATHERINE GLENN 


Take the first letter of the name of each object pictured. When 
you finish you will have two words that mean what these objects are 


trying to make. 


Hatheunt Clann 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES 


A NEW CROSSWORD PUZZLE: 


1. Du-C-ks, 2. ac-H-es, 3. fr-E-sh, 
4. ap-R-il, 5. ho-R-se, 6. lo-Y-al. 


A HIDDEN PROVERB: 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
A LAD TO GUESS: Lincoln. 


VEGETABLE SENTENCES 


1. Pea, 2. bean, 3. onion, 4. tomato, 
5. radish, 6. turnip. 
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Hydra-Headed Words 
By E. MENDES 


I am a tree of four letters. 
Change my head five times and 
find: 

A creeping plant. 

A number. 

Length without breadth. 

Part of a fork. 

A place where gold is dug. 


Sugar ‘n' Spice 
(Continued from page 16) 


Cream shortening and sugar; add 
egg and molasses; mix well. Add 
milk slowly. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and add slowly to the mixture. 
Stir in raisins and drop the dough 
from spoon onto greased pan. Bake 
in moderate oven ten minutes. 


“ “Sugar spice 'n’ everything 
nice, that’s what Christmas cook- 
ies are made of,’ chanted Mar- 


jorie. ‘I want to make the raisin 
ones,” she added. 
“Very well,” agreed her moth- 


er. “I'll help Daisy Dean mix the 
sugar cookies while you and Ann 
Beth try your hand at the other 
recipe. Then while the drop 
cookies bake, we'll take turns cut- 
ting out the rolled ones.” 

Soon the spicy fragrance of bak- 
ing cookies filled the kitchen. 

“And,” Mrs. Miller explained, 
busy with cardboard and scissors, 
“you do not have to buy tin cooky 
cutters in special shapes in order 
to make fancy cookies. Here is 
the way you can do it at home 
with a pencil, a piece of card- 
board, and a sharp knife. Draw 
or trace on cardboard the figures 
of animals, flowers, fairy-tale 
characters, or any object desired. 
Cut out carefully. Lay patterns 
on rolled dough and cut around 
edges with a sharp knife. Eyes, 
mouth, and costumes may be made 
with candies, pieces of preserved 
fruit and peel, or frosting”—and 
Mrs. Miller quickly filled a pan 
with Christmas stars, Santa Claus 
figures, and small Christmas trees. 


Table Blessing 


Father, my praise I gladly give 
In all I do, and think, and live. 
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“LL CATCH Old 

Mister Santa this 
time,” chuckled Billy 
Deene, as he cuddled 
down in the bed that his 
mother had made for him 
on the davenport. 

Ever since Billy could remember he had 
wanted to sleep on the davenport in the living 
room on Christmas Eve, just to get a peep at 
Santa, but always his mother had insisted that 
his own little bed upstairs was the place for him. 
Now this year—perhaps it was because he was 
five—she had fixed a bed for him on the daven- 
port. He was all snug and warm and he wished 
that Santa would come. 

The room was dark but the flames crackling 
in the fireplace lighted up the Christmas tree 
that filled one corner of the room. It was a tall 
tree, reaching from the floor ’way up to the 
ceiling. The shiny balls and silvery tinsel glis- 
tened in the firelight. 

The house grew very quiet. Billy wished 
that Santa would hurry. It was queer how 
sleepy a fellow could get even when he wanted 
to stay awake. He closed his eyes just for a 
moment—to rest them. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of voices, queer 
little voices. He sat up and rubbed his eyes. It 
was broad daylight. Santa had been there and 
Billy had missed him! But Billy’s disappoint- 
ment was soon forgotten, for right beside the 
tree stood the nicest fire truck that he had ever 
seen! It was big enough for him to ride in. 
He had wanted a wagon, but a fire truck was 
just as nice almost. Then Billy’s eyes opened 
wider than ever—for the fire truck was talking! 

“We've come to a nice home,” it said. 

“Looks like it,” answered a pair of roller 
skates. 

“No, you haven't!” a tired little voice in- 
terrupted. 

“Who's speaking?” the fire truck asked 
sharply. 

“Your cousin, the dump truck.” 

“Where are you? Come, show yourself!” 


THE 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


LITTLE FIRE TRUCK 


“Don’t know—whether—I can—make it,” 
wheezed the little old dump truck as it creaked 
into the room. “Last Christmas,” it panted, “I 
was as bright and shiny as you are. Look at me 
now. Billy wasn’t good to me. He broke my 
wheels and battered my paint—and he——” 

“T don’t want to stay here!” interrupted the 
fire truck. “I want to live with a little boy who 
will be kind to me! I’m going to find a new 
home.” 

“Take us with you!” cried the roller skates 
as they scrambled into the seat of the truck. 

“Take me too!” shouted the drum as it rolled 
in beside them. 

“Heig-ho! Heig-ho! 

Away we go!” 
sang the truck as it dashed past the davenport 
and out into the hall. 

Billy pulled on his clothes and ran after it. 

Nora, the cook, had gone out on the back 
porch after the milk and the door stood wide 
open. The little truck dashed out through the 
door and down the steps. Billy dashed after 
it. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried, but the little fire 
truck raced on. 

Faster and faster Billy ran. 

“Tl catch you,” he cried. 
“Ting-a-ting-ting! Ting-a-ting-ting! 

Can’t catch a thing! Can’t catch a thing!” 
sang the bell on the fire truck. 

“Tl catch you and I'll bring you back!” 
Billy answered. 

“Rack-a-tack-tack! Rack-a-tack-tack! 

We won't go back! We won't go back!” 
boomed the drum. 

Faster and faster the little fire truck rolled 
on. Faster and faster Billy ran. He was almost 
up even with the truck, when suddenly it turned 
off the sidewalk and dashed right out into the 
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traffic in the middle of the street. 

Billy did not follow, for he knew that the 
right way to cross the street was to cross at the 
corner. He ran to the corner as fast as he could, 
all the time keeping the little fire truck in sight. 

“Oh! you'll be smashed all to pieces!” Billy 
cried as the little fire truck dashed in front of 
a street car. 

“Ding-a-ding-ding! Ding-a-ding-ding! 
Not afraid of a thing! Not afraid of a thing!” 
sang the little bell on the fire truck. 

“You're very foolish!” shouted Billy. 

Billy waited until it was safe for him to cross 
the street, then he hurried on. The little fire 
truck was halfway down the next block. On 
and on it ran. On and on Billy followed. 

At last, Billy grew very tired. He leaned 
against a mailbox to rest. The little truck 
stopped too. 


“Please, little truck, please don’t run away. ee] 

I want to talk to you!” Billy cried. . 
“Ding-dong-dong! Ding-dong-dong! 
Come right along! Come right along!” 4) fn 
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“I know why you're running away!” panted 
Billy as he caught up with the little truck. “You ~ 
think I’ll be mean to you. Come back withme, ~~? 
please. I’ll be kind to you! I'll take good care 
of you. Honest, I will.” 

“Ting-a-tin-tin! Ting-a-tin-tin! 

Climb right in! Climb right in!” 
the little bell sang softly, and because Billy fi 
was so very, very tired, he climbed into the / 
little truck and sat down. P 


“Rack-a-tack-tack! Rack-a-tack-tack! ani 
We're going back! We're going back!” » 
boomed the drum. 3 y | 


The little fire truck turned around and 
started for home. At the corner it stopped. 

“Hip-hip-hur-ray! Hip-hip-hur-ray! 

Nothing in the way! Nothing in the way!” 
shouted the roller skates. 

The little fire truck rolled across the street 
and down the walk until it came to Billy’s house, 
then it rolled into the yard and right up the 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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DANDY DEER 


A SEWING CARD 


By JOANNE DEE 


Peter, a Hebrew Boy 


(Continued from page 20) 


He looked lovingly into Petet’s 
eyes for a moment; then lifting 
Miriam tenderly in His arms, He 
asked God's blessing on the blind 
child. 

Breathlessly Peter waited, while 
the people looked wonderingly on. 
Then slowly but surely the glassy 
stare of Miriam’s dark eyes gave 
way to a radiant light; her lips 
parted in a beautiful smile and she 
gazed for the first time into the 
kind sweet face of Jesus. 

“She can see! My little sister 
can see!’ cried Peter rushing to 
her and holding her tight. 

The crowd pressed close. 

“The child can truly see,” they 
exclaimed. “It is another mir- 
acle.” 

Jesus placed Miriam on the 
ground and raised His hands in 
prayer, while the people bowed 
their heads and thanked God for 
the unselfish love of little Peter 
and for the faith that had made 
this miracle possible. 

Then quietly Jesus left them. 

After He had gone, the people 
again broke out in joyful praises. 
Lifting Peter and Miriam high on 
the shoulders of two stalwart 
young men, they went singing 
down the hillside. 


Epitor’s NoTE: You will not find 
young Peter and Miriam men- 
tioned in the Biblical account of 
the feeding of the five thousand, 
but there are accounts of many 
similar healings in the New Testa- 
ment. Our author wrote this story 
to show you how great is the Mas- 
ter’s love for children. 
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A PICTURE TO 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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ee seems to need some help 
In trimming up this tree, 

So get your pencils sharpened 
And then—now, let me see: 
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We'll cover all the spicy boughs 
With toys and games so gay 
And finish it with color 

In time for Christmas Day! 


The Little Fire Truck 


(Continued from page 31) 


steps. Billy opened the door and 
the truck dashed into the house 
and stopped beside the tree. 


“Billy! Billy! Wake up! 
Christmas morning!” 

Billy opened his eyes and there 
was Mother smiling down at him. 
“Merry Christmas!” she said. 

“Did you see Santy?’’ his little 
sister Marilyn asked. . 

Billy smiled sheepishly. 

“Guess I went to sleep,” he 
said. Then he sat up and looked 
at the tree. 

“Where's my fire truck?” he 
asked. “I just brought it in.” 

“Fire truck!” exclaimed his 
mother. “You haven't any truck. 
You must have been dreaming. 
You wanted a wagon.” 

“Sure I did,’ Billy remembered, 
“and there it is!” 

“Tl be very careful of you,” 
Billy whispered to his new wagon 
as he patted it lovingly. 


It’s 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 
(Continued from page 9) 


The Australian troops in the 
World War were called Anzacs, 
and the people of Australia are 
proud that the King’s charger was 
named in honor of their soldiers. 

On the different values of Can- 
ada’s stamp set are pictures of all 
the royal family; and New Zea- 
land, as you can see from the 
stamp we have pictured, has the 
portraits of the King and Queen 
side by side. 

Not only does King George 
possess the love of his subjects; he 
also has the respect and admira- 
tion of the entire world. The jubi- 
lee stamps are artistic and instruc- 
tive, truly worthy of commemorat- 
ing the reign of such a king as 
George V. 
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Well, Christmas comes again, my dears, 

And just as in all previous years, 

You're wondering what to give your 
friends! 

Now, this advice Old Santa sends: 

Give books! They're sure to please, you 


see, 

Especially books from U-N-I-T-Y. 
Just let me know, and I will fly 
Right down to U-N-I-T-Y and buy 
Your books. But hurry, for you see 
Old Santa’s busy as a bee. 

I'm signing off with love to all— 
It won't be long before I'll call. 


@ These are the Unity books that Santa Claus is talking 
about. There are four. Send them as gifts to your friends. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


is the story of a little girl who had a big disappointment because she 
did not pay strict attention to something her mother told her. A 
book in large type and filled with bright pictures. 


White Stockings and Other Tales 


is a book containing three stories. The first one, “White Stockings,” 
tells of the good fortune that came to a boy who was unselfish toward 
an unexpected guest on Christmas Eve. All three stories are de- 
lightful, and the book has many lovely pictures. 


These two books are priced at 29 
cents each; two copies for 50 cents. 


How Jimmie Came Through 


is a story about the doings of a real boy. When you first get ac- 
quainted with him, you decide that he is a lazy, selfish boy; but 
he overcomes his faults and makes you admire him. This book 
has an attractive cover and many illustrations in silhouette. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


introduces you to Peter, who sells pans from door to door for a living. 
You will not want to put the book down until you come to the end, 
and you will be delighted with Peter's good fortune. You will like 
the pictures and the lovely cover. 

These two books are 

priced at 50 cents each. 


(If you do not have these books, put them on Mother and Dad's 
Christmas list opposite your name.) 


“Hello, Santal 
This is Anne. 


“Can you hear me? I've been 
trying and trying to get you 
over long distance, but I guess 
everybody else is calling your 
workshop too. 

“Well, I'll talk fast. 

“I just want to ask you to do 
some shopping for me when 
you go down to Unity head- 
quarters. 

“I want you to order WEE 
WISDOM magazine for two of 
my friends. Please have a 
year’s subscription sent as my 
Christmas gift to Jane—she's 
my chum. And another one 
to Jackie—he lives next door. 
“You say you are getting lots 
of orders for WEE WISDOM? 
Well, that's fine. But I'm not 
surprised, because WEE WIS- 
DOM is the nicest gift for any 
boy or girl, especially since it 
has been made larger and 
better than ever before. Well, 
thank you, Santa, and good- 
by. I'll be looking for you 
Christmas Eve.” 


If you agree with Anne that 
WEE WISDOM is the nicest 
Christmas gift you can send, 
you will want to order it for 
some friend of yours. In 
this number you will find a 
“gift-suggestion blank.’ Fill it 
out and send it to us, and we 
will mail your gift just in time 
for Christmas. Of course you 
know that WEE WISDOM 
costs only $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
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Merry Christmas to You 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Wt WIsbOM comes to you this month dressed up in new clothes 
We hope you will like the bright new covers and the new, soft-finished 
paper. We are sure that all of you who like to color will be eager 
to try out your crayolas on this new paper. 

WeE WispoM may look like a stranger to you at first glance, but 
that is just like mistaking your best friend for a stranger when you 
see him coming down the street in his new winter outfit. At first you 
do not recognize-him, and then you have to laugh at yourself for being 
fooled. If you were fooled when you unwrapped your December WEE 
Wispom, you will not be when you open its new bright covers and 
find all of your old friends inside. Your Writers’ Guild and Stamp 
Collectors pages are there, and we think they look much more attrac- 
tive in their new dress. The three wise monkeys, not to be outdone, 
climbed right on top of the new lettering for the Good Words Booster 
Club page and felt quite at home. The Spartan Gang took their 
places in the new magazine too, and are ready to “carry on” to make 
1936 the best year WEE WispoM has ever had. They knew that you 
would recognize them because their pictures are still being drawn 
in silhouette. 

All those who have contributed stories, poems, and features for 
this new WEE WISDOM join me in wishing every one of you a very 


Merry Christmas. 


We didn’t mention the cutouts in our letter because we wanted 
to give you some instructions for cutting them out. If you will cut 
the back page off on the line indicated, the front cover will not come 
off the magazine. 

Cuddles and Skippy have brought their clothes and some Christ. 
mas toys with them. Fold on dotted lines and cut on heavy lines 
Skippy will stand alone if you bend both his right legs back slightly 
—do not crease. 

Paste the doll and Teddy bear patterns together as far down as 
their waist line, so that Cuddles can hold them. Make slits in the 
bonnet and hat as shown, then paste the bottom edges together. Use 
these clothes patterns to make a more complete wardrobe for Cuddles. 
There are no ugly tabs on Cuddles’s clothes, but they will stay on until 
you take them off. 
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